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Vocalic lengthening is not to be reconstructed as a plural- 
marker in Afroasiatic. Rather there was -w that assimilated 
in Semitic to the preceding vowel. This -ui ~ -uwa is well 
attested in the various branches of Afroasiatic. The other 
plural suffix attested is -an. 
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1. LENGTHENING AS AN EXPONENT OF THE PLURAL 


In the traditional studies on comparative Semitics (Moscati 1964, 1954, Lekiaschvili 1963, 
Brockelman 1908) the existence of "portmanteau morphemes" of plural, i.e. nominative -u, 
genitive/accusative -Z, has been taken for granted. In some newer, descriptively, or rather 
distributionally, influenced studies, length has been interpreted as the morpheme of plural 
both for the masculine and the feminine, though with different distribution. This analysis 


^.J. Gelb (1969:48-57, 219) ascribes the same position to the morpheme of number, i.e. 
"after" the morpheme of gender and "before" that of case. This may be a solution in a 
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may be acceptable in a synchronic description (there may be alternative solutions and the 
whole problem may have a rather different aspect in a generative-transformational framework) , 
but it must not be equally valid from a diachronic point of view. 

An objection has been recently raised by Kurylowicz who says: "lengthening of the singular 
endings -u,-X would be without a parallel, since lengthening is attested only in roots and 
in (detachable) suffixes like -at-, -an-, -am-" (Kurylowicz 1972:39). The difference be- 
tween the masculine and the feminine "regular" plurals is not negligible at all. In the 
former, length apparently occurs with the case suffix (the masculine morpheme being 0), and 
in the latter it occurs with the vowel of the gender suffix. This difference is very signi- 
ficant and can by no means be underestimated in a historical study. A hypothesis advanced 
by Kurylowicz claims: "It is just possible that in Semitic the change u > i occurred also 
in the suffix -uy.-. The regular masc. pi. in -u (nom.), -X (gen.-acc.) could, just like the 
"broken" plurals of South Sem. , represent an old collective. The suffix -uu- ( +-tu in -utu 
< -uatu) forms abstract nouns in Akk., Heb. , Aram, and Eth. It also functions as the pi. 
ending of masc. adjectives in Akk. damqu 'good': pi. damqut u. Therefore the nom. -urn- > 
Akk.Ar. -a. gem . -uuX > -uZ > Akk.Ar. -X, may continue an old collective suffix. This is more 
probable than a hypothetical lengthening... ' (Kurylowicz 1972:39, cf. Brockelmann 1908:415-6). 


2. THE SUFFIX -w 


2.1. Egyptian 

For a long time the Egyptian plural, recorded as -w (masc.), -wt (fern.), e.g. in 'brother', 
pi. inw, int 'sister', pi. inuit, has been considered a cognate of Semitic -d. There is, 
however, no concensus among Egyptologists as to the actual form of this suffix. In the older 
studies it was interpreted as -~w (Sethe 1923:203), and more recently as -aw (Edel 1955:115). 
W. Vycichl pronounced himself in favor of interpreting it as -u, but it must be pointed out 
that the relation of this suffix with the Semitic plural -u considered Proto-Semitic was one 
of Vycichl 's main arguments (Vycichl 1955). Later on, J. Vergote, emphasizing the fact that 
the consonantal value of w in the feminine plural had never been doubted, proposed a new 
solution. According to him, only a reading -u)u accounts for all the variations displayed by 
the numerous noun patterns in Coptic (Vergote 1969) . 

On the evidence of the Egyptian feminine plural W. Vycichl also advanced another hypothesis: 
that Arabic -at originated in *-au>at (Vycichl 1958:178). This idea was further developed by 
K. Petracek (1965:228) in his important work on the isomorphism of the Arabic plural. Petra - 
cek interpreted the Egyptian plural as -w/-u, and this seems to be the best solution indeed. 


distributional analysis (dubbed by him "sequential") , but there may be alternative solu- 
tions depending on several factors, e.g. on how we establish the basic oppositions. Dis- 
tributional analysis need not lead to explicit, unequivocal solutions (segmentations). 

For instance, Gelb is insisting on taking length as the morpheme of plural, independent 
of gender, and comes to the conclusion that -t "is not part of the Fern, marker, but a 
consonantal glide introduced secondarily between the vowel of gender and that of case." 
According to him, only a/ l represent the feminine. Consequently, he must consider the 
morphemes of the masculine and of the case (nominative) as two distinct, though homo- 
phonous, -a-. For alternative solutions, see E. Reiner (196b: 59-67). Both analyses are 
synchronic (though Gelb makes also diachronic conclusions) and may be valid, but in a 
comparative-historical treatment, we are forced to treat -at ~ -t as the suffix of the 
feminine. On its prehistory, see Kurylowicz ( 1972: 137-48). Other Afroasiatic languages 
provide good support in this respect. 
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Whatever further modifications Egyptologists may propose in the future, it is quite probable 
that there was in Egyptian one plural morpheme both for the masculine and for the feminine 
with the semivowel -a- having positional allomorphs (e.g. vocalized in some positions: -EE- , 
or, combined with a vowel, appearing as a diphthong). In any event, the close relationship 
of the Semitic and the Egyptian plural endings appears to be a most plausible hypothesis, 2 
also corroborated by the fact that in Egyptian also, abstract nouns as well as verbal nouns 
are formed by means of a suffix -w, and -w£ is used for abstract and collective nouns (Edel 
1955/64:98-108 and Addenda in Vol. 2, Vergote 1970a and 1970b : 539-41) . This is a perfect 
parallel to the development abstract > collective > plural attested in Semitic. 

2.2. Berber 

Berber offers further data supporting this hypothesis. The plural suffixes -u-, -au- , -iu- 
occur both with masculine and feminine: 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 

im-i 

'mouth' 

im-au- d n 

ia-i 

'nape ' 

in-au-^n 

a 


' tongue ' 

ZtA-au- d n 


'head' 

iyi-au-^n 

udem 

'face' 

udm-au-^n 

t-e-neli-i 

' rope ' 

te-neLZ-u-in 

t-a-geti-a 

'bread' 

t-i-geJZZ-iu-in 

meM-i 

'master' 

meAA-au [sic] 


Most probably, these represent the plurals of plurals, i.e. forms with two plural morphemes. 
Such forms are well known in Semitic and are numerous in Cushitic, and they also occur in 
Chadic. It was H. Schuchardt who first interpreted these Berber forms as containing the 
older suffix -u.-, as against earlier theories advanced by Rene Basset and some other scholars 
who regarded -a- as a survival of a word- final vowel which is no more attested in the singu- 
lar, but has been preserved in the plural before the plural suffix. Without referring to 
Schuchardt, E. Zylharz, in his important 1931 article, presented an internal reconstruction 
of the Berber plural forms, postulating also the existence of an original -a- suffix. 3 It is 


2 We must also mention Diakonoff's standpoint (1965:62-3). According to him, -a- is the 
suffix of the plural in Egyptian, placed between the stem and the gender suffix: -a- for 
the masculine and apparently -t for the feminine. Actually, Diakonoff's hypothesis” is 
based on Edel's reconstruction of the Egyptian plural and this results in some contradic- 
tion, since the latter's reconstruction of the plural suffix as -aw is, in turn, based on 
the evidence of Berber, namely on the internal reconstruction by Zylharz, which Diakonoff, 
following A. Basset, does not accept. There seems to be actually no evidence for regard- 
ing the Afroasiatic individualizing > plural suffix -an- as "-a- + nunation." I do not 
think that Diakonoff's type I of external plural is based on safe grounds, cf. note 8. 

There are no plurals in -an in Bedauye. 

3 Zylharz considered -u- "ein kompletierendes Erweiterungsformativ" added to -a- in masculine 
and to -i- in feminine plural suffixes. On the other hand, A. Basset claimed that -u- , 

-au - , -iu- had occurred with both genders (Basset 1952:25). 
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also to Schuchardt that we owe the observation that the same suffix is used for verbal nouns, 
e.g. Touareg t-eJih-au-t 'love' (from eAki 'to love'). The parallel with Semitic and with 
Egyptian is quite striking. 4 


2.3. Cushitic 


Let us turn now to 
tive. There is a 

Cushitic. The situation in the Sidamo sub-group is particularly instruc 
residual suffix -uwa ~ -uia in Sidamo (Moreno 1940: 24): 5 

SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


anna 

' father ' 

annuwa 


aodo 

'brother ' 

aoduwa 


ilqql 

'stick' 

ilqquwa 


and Hadiya (Plazikowsky-Brauner 1960:43): 



aZZabo 

' tongue ' 

aZlabuwa 


dbbdyo 

'brother' 

abbayyuwa 


and Darasa (Moreno 1937:114): 



dayo 

'brother' 

day uwa 


The Proto-Eastern Cushitic status of this plural suffix is 
land group. In Afar (Mahaffy n.d. :40, Colizza 1886:67-8), 
plural morphemes, 6 e.g. 

demonstrable in the Nuclear Low- 
-wa is one of the most common 

11 

'water ' 

ZeZwa 


man^Zo 

'sieve' 

man^Zwa 


boaay 

'blossom' 

bonaywa 


hangdZa 

'brain' 

hangaZwa 


In Saho (Conti Rossini 1912:120) we have: 



baa 

'night 

baauwa. 7 



4 The approach of the great Berberologist A. Basset (1942, 1952) was still negative. He 
regarded these plurals as "derives de pluriels en n, derives par fausse coupe, etendus 
analogiquement . It is true that some instances may be secondary, since - d n, -an, -In 
became regular plurals, while -u-, -au-, -la- became redundant and could be interpreted 
as part of the root. Basset's "analogical" explanation is not convincing. It was largely 
due to his hyper- critical approach to the Afroasiatic comparison in general. 

5 Hudson (MS) provides a number of examples in -uwa, but he adds: "Nouns that have /b/ in 
any position in the stem often have -bba in the plural, buuda 'horn', pi. buudubba, 6om- 
bo 'lung', pi. iombubba ... This suggests a reconstructed plural suffix - uba , which 
ordinarily gave -uwa except where stems with /b/ encouraged retention of the suffix, which 
was then geminated." Yet an original w could also have been assimilated to the b of the 
stem.' 

6 Conti Rossini (1912:120) regarded -iva as resulting from -o ( < -u) + the plural suffix -a. 
I think that in view of his own statement quoted above he contradicted himself. 

7 Welmers (1951) mentions no such plurals for Saho. 
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In Galla (Moreno 1939 
resembles Berber with 

44-5, cf. Andrzejewski 
its "plural of piural" 

guy a 

'day' 

V A 

uAg-t 

'star' 

obbolzia. 

'brother' 

abba 

' father ' 

nacLden 

'woman ' 


1960:63-4 and Klingenheben 1949), the situation 
forms, e.g. 

guyawan 

ivigimn 

obbolewdn 

abbawdn 

naddeniwon 


These forms may indeed be interpreted as containing the older suffix -Vu and the later one 
-Va (where V stands for a vowel) . Verbal nouns and infinitives are formed by means of the 
suffix -u in Galla (Moreno 1939:66-70), e.g. god-, inf. godu 'to do'; bek-< inf. beku 'to 
know', etc., but the origin of this suffix deserves special investigation. 

In Somali, -ow is used for the formation of abstract nouns (-bw-ga with the definite article), 
e.g. dOibw-ga 'construction, building', ^iAybw-ga 'observation', c abiadow-ga 'fear', etc. 
(Moreno 1955:127). The most common plural ending of the Somali noun is -(C)o (where C stands 
for a consonant, identical with the last consonant of the noun). There is also a rare 
plural suffix -yaw, e.g. gabdd 'girl', pi. gabdayaw; win 'man', pi. wimanyaw. 

Thus, the Proto-Eastem Cushitic status of this suffix is rather well demonstrated. Turning 
to the Central or Agaw subgroup, we find in Bilin (Palmer 1958:390-1, Tucker-Bryan 1966:512) 
the suffix -w which forms the plurals of the genitival-adjectival forms, the relative forms 
of the verb, and some adjectives. It also occurs with the same function in Quara (Reinisch 
1885:747), Kemant (Conti Rossini 1912:102, 136-7, cf. 119-20 for abstract nouns). Khamta has 
-a in dgifi-u 'men'. According to Conti Rossini (1912:119), the Quara demonstratives (very 
similar to those in Kemant) en 'this', en - zd 'these', yin 'that', yinzo have plural markers 
coming from an original *-z aw. Most interesting is also the plural of ordinal numbers 
with -U (Conti Rossini 1912:119-20, cf. Reinisch 1882:694). Bilin has a suffix -Una the 
exact status of which is unclear. 8 

In the peripheral Iraqw, there are verbal nouns or infinitives in -d, e.g. laktu ^hunting, to 
hunt' from^aMot 'hunt', and plurals as in kun-e/kun-u 'mortar', but dd^ay-e/ dd^ay-du 
'liver', fauA^a/ fcuA^a-du 'wind' (with -u after consonant and -dil elsewhere?, cf. Tucker- 
Bryan 1966:575). Whiteley (1958:27) mentions a suffix -uwa. 

It is also possible that some other instances of Cushitic -u and -o may represent an original 
-Vu, though Klingenheben (1949:60) derives those from an Afroasiatic *-at. 

To sum up, the evidence of both Eastern and Central Cushitic allows us to ascribe a Proto- 
Cushitic origin to the suffix in question. The final reconstruction of its proto-form will 
be possible only after some relevant problems of Cushitic phonology and morphophonology have 
been clarified. Quite provisionally, we mark the recorded forms as -uwa ~ -wa ~ -aw ~ -iw ~ 
-u. 


According to Vycichl (1959:31) "An older ending, probably -ana, is found [in Egyptian, A.Z.] 
in the pronominal ^suffixes -c.n 'you, your', pi. and -in 'they, their' (-cunu, -iunu, cf. 
Akkadian -kuna, -iunu, Berber -kwen, -ien m. ). This ending is very common in Berber 
languages: Shilha afigaz 'man', pi. ingazen, imi 'mouth' pi. imi-wen [*i-a gaz-un, 
*i-mi-w-un ) ." 
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2.4. Chadic 

As far as Chadic is concerned, it must be very strongly emphasized that Hausa is not the 
best representative of the Chadic group. It is used here because of the lack of adequate 
data from other Chadic languages. Though it by no means is the most archaic language of the 
group, it may have preserved some quite archaic traits. Furthermore, the evidence from 
Hausa is corroborated by the facts we already know from other Chadic languages. For Hausa, 
Sceglov (1970:83) mentions the suffix -Uwa; zang 'cloth', pi. z annUwg-, 'tree', pi. 

itcttUwa,', kunne. 'ear', pi. kannuwa. Another plural suffix is -u, e.g. ndma/ndmu 'animal'. It 
is especially important that the suffix -wa forms verbal nouns, e.g. (Sceglov 1970:69) kawa 
'to seize, eaten -* kamam, faitan 'to take out' -* 6-U.yiwd, £&atja 'to §top ? -* tiayawa. There 
is also a suffix of plural -dm, e.g. Batuaig 'European', pi. TuAdwa (Sceglov 1970:83). Ac- 
cording to Osnickaya (1972:24) the suffixes -m and -uwa have an important status in Chadic 
word formation. In Bade there is also a plural suffix -awat (Osnickaya 1972:12) which is 
extremely interesting. In Hausa, we also find -ana, e.g. mndo 'trousers', pi. wanduna ; 

JiZga 'man's cloth', pi. nZgana, but its origin is uncertain. 


3. THE SUFFIX -an 

It is commonly taken for granted that -an as a plural suffix in Semitic is to be equated 
historically with the individualizing or singulative suffix (Kurylowicz 1972:134-5, cf. 
also p. 132, §19; Goetze 1946) which has the same shape. The Proto-Semitic status of this 
suffix is made quite certain by its occurrence (as -an, i.e. with a short vowel, see Basset 
1952:24) in Berber where it is being replaced by - d n, and in Cushitic, e.g. Somali dagak 
'stone', pi. dagkan ; agak 'egg', pi. uglidn (cf. Andrzejewski 1964:143, who also mentions 
the existence of a very rare plural suffix in -an with a long vowel); Galla Lima, 'son', pi. 
-Liman (Moreno 1939:45, cf. Klingenheben 1949, 11:51, 63). In Burgi, Moreno [1938:355) com- 
pares plurals like -i aanni, ianganni and nadanno (the respective singulars: *a 'cow', ianga 
'bull', auda 'brother') and the collective -Lianna 'calves' with the plurals in -an of Galla 
and -at of Somali. In the Agaw languages it is also attested in Quara bag-a 'sheep', pi. 
bag-an, Xamir nibZ 'dream', pi. nibiij-an, Kemant anwcL 'plain', pi. anwan (cf. Conti Rossini 
1912:120). In Bilin (Palmer 1958:389) "a common type of adjective has a plural stem 
structure with an infix -an-.” Though some interference (especially of Agaw) with Ethio- 
Semitic cannot be denied, the presence of this suffix in Cushitic is not due to borrowing. 
Too many languages are involved, and there is also the evidence of Berber and Chadic. In 
the latter group, it occurs in Jegu, Bade and Logone (Osnickaya 1972:12). 


4. CLOSING REMARKS 

Before closing this survey of the external plural, it must be pointed out that internal 
plurals are not only Proto -Semitic, but also go back to Proto-Afroasiatic (Petracek 1960, 
Hetzron 1972:15). This is most probably true not only of the so-called internal a-plural. 9 


9 Diakonoff (1965:63) regards internal a-plurals as instances of infixation of -a- which 
occurs in -an- , different from internal plurals proper. I think that internal a-plurals 
cannot be dealt with separately from the problems of apophony (Ablaut) in Afroasiatic. 
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The comparison presented here had to be, inevitably, atomistic. It had to deal only with 
elements of structure in traditional morphemic terms, without taking into account the inter 
relations between categories and levels. First of all, it must be pointed out that no 
mention could be made here of the most relevant interaction between gender, case, determina 
tion and word formation in the development of the plural. In spite of all its obvious and 
indisputable shortcomings, I hope that this study may be a small step forward in the prepar 
ation of a wider, more sophisticated treatment of Afroasiatic problems. 
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Bilin, a Northern Agaw language, makes a great deal of use of 
consonant apophony in plural -format ion. This is a morphophonemic 
process, not a merely phonemic one. It often cooccurs with other 
plural -forming devices. The possible historical origin of the 
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make only a limited use of consonant apophony; elsewhere in Cushitic 
it occurs sporadically. Some typologically parallel developments 
took place elsewhere in Afroasiatic (e.g. the hypocoristic style 
in Tuareg, the Hausa plural). 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

Agaw languages represent a group or genetic unit which is not only very important for com- 
parative historical studies of the Cushitic branch of the Afroasiatic family, but which is 
also very interesting from a typological point of view. One finds there a type of plural 
formation called "plurals with consonant alternation" (Palmer 1958:380, 1960:111, cf. Sasse 
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1974, paiiim, for Galab plurals), or "plural with consonant mutation" (Palmer 1967:1493, 
Hetzron 1975, 4. 1.4.1. and 4. 2. 1.1.). The same morphophonologic device is also used in the 
verbal conjugation, 1 and, on a very limited scale, also within the category of gender, i.e. 
for the distinction masculine/feminine. 

1. THE NUMBER- AND GENDER-MARKING FUNCTIONS 

As far as number is concerned, such alternations are attested in Bilin in particular. F.R. 
Palmer, to whom we owe the best description of the nominal system of this language, presents 
the following examples in which the change of consonantal phonemes (radicals!) is the sole 
marker of the plural: 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


3 3X dA 


' father ' 

labdH 

lafat 

'leather rope' 

kdbaA 

kafiat 

'milking pail' 

"‘jbjn 

3 3) 

'bladder' 

mddA 

mol at 

'sickle' (from Semitic) 

Reinisch (1882:669-72) provides the following further examples: 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 


1 $adan 

1)04 an 

'seed' 

amid 

amii 

'Thursday' (a Semitic borrowing) 

abVi 

a^it 

'com bag' 

ag^aA 

ag* at 

'head' 

gamaA 

gamaZ 

'rope' (Semitic borrowing) 

gibaA 

Qi&at 

'wooden plate ' 

gdA 

gal 

'calf' (cf. Dolgopolskiy 1973:197) 

lagan 

I'akdn 

'wound ' 

abin 

a&in 

'guest, stranger' 

OAdb 

OAdfi 

'tomb ' 

gdAob 

guAo& 

'body' 


It must be remembered, however, that Reinisch's non-phonemic transcriptions are not to be 
entirely trusted (cf. Hetzron 1975, 4.0. and 4.1.2.) and the above-mentioned pairs may con- 
trast also in other respects. 


'See below and Conti Rossini (1912:27,29,31). Compare the Sidamo phonemic alternation in 
the verb (Moreno 1940:54ff.) and the Somali alternations which are chiefly phonemic but 
partly morphophonemic (Andrzej ewski 1968:13ff. , 24ff . , 35ff . , Andrzejewski 1969:51ff., 
57ff. , 61ff., Abraham 1962:266ff. , 326ff.). Cf. also the Burunge, Gorowz and Iraqw conju- 
gations, and Dasenech (Galab) and Afar. 
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As far as the category of gender 2 is concerned, there is: 


13 


3 dxa a 'son' 


3 dq* ha. 'daughter' 


2. TERMINOLOGY 

The above examples of plural -format ion may be compared with the internal or "broken" plurals 
of Afroasiatic (especially Semitic, but attested in all the branches also including Cushitic, 
with some traces in Agaw itself). Indeed, this type of plural- formation was mentioned by 
Petracek (1961:521-3) together with plurals with vocalic apophony in his study of the inter- 
nal inflection of the Afroasiatic languages. As a matter of fact, we deal here with consonant 
apophony, since the process is morphophono logic, and not merely phonologic. Therefore, the 
tem "consonant apophony" is to be preferred to "consonant alternation. The ternn "alterna- 
tion" is ambiguous in that it applies mainly (and properly.') to vocalic and consonantal 
vocalic changes which are conditioned phonemically only. The term "consonant mutation" is 
less ambiguous, but it has mainly diachronic associations. Also, because of the parallelism 
with vocalic apophony, it is preferable to talk also about a consonantal one. 


3. THE COOCCURRING DEVICES 

The examples of consonant apophony as the sole plural -forming devices are, however, quite 
limited in number. The cases in which morphophonemic consonantal changes merely accompany 
other markers of number (suf fixation, tone, 3 or both; in borrowings from Semitic, also vowel 
apophony) are much more frequent. The process is now lexicalized to such an extent that the 
correspondence in consonants is only partly predictable. 4 The consonant apophony cooccurs 
with the following devices: 

1. -a, a suffix of the singulative , 5 is omitted in the plural (which is properly a 

collective, as indicated by the meaning), e.g. 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

mada men ' friend ' 

b-ifia b-ii 'ox' (cf. Dolgopolskiy 1973:204) 


2 The Somali pair fuxq 'men' (coll.) and nag 'woman' is, of course, a coincidence (the latter 
also has a long vowel) . 

3 Palmer (1960:110) uses the term "prominence” because "while the feature is phonetically 
largely one of pitch, it is phonologically more like stress patterns as in English or 
Russian. In one word one syllable only may be prominent; or the word may contain no prom- 
inent syllable." There have also been debates on the relation between tone and stress in 
Somali. 

4 Two things must be distinguished here. First, the process of number-marking involving not 
only the types with consonant apophony and alternation is highly lexicalized in general. 
Secondly, it is possible to predict the corresponding other form to some extent only as 
far as consonantal alternations are concerned, and it is the singular (singulative) which 
is predictable on the basis of the plural (collective). Hetzron (1975, 4.1.4.) points out 
that "the double correspondence x/k vs. x/q suggests that the second x was originally a 
y." These pairs are indeed very important for an internal reconstruction of proto-Bilin 
(or other Agaw) consonants. 

5 This -a most probably goes back to *-at, well-known in Afroasiatic. 
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taxa 

tawina. 

3 ax" dna. 


lab. 

tcLk v ln 

3 dk"-in 


'fire' {ibid., 278) 

'clothes ' 

'woman' 0 ibid . , 213-4, cf. Kemant 
Z[y)mna, Awngi yuna in Sasse 1974:15) 


2. -d suffix (with tone) for the singulative, and the collective has no suffix and has the 
tone on the last syllable, e.g. 


gaxd 

ga<? 

' cave ' 

tlx" a 

tZq* 

'light' 

waAtiba 

wcLtidfa 

'river' (Dolgopolskiy 1973:247) 

gdnjind 

ganixn 

'slave ' 


There is also an example of a Semitic borrowing with vocalic apophony: 

bcixld bak'dl 'mule ' 

and even a genuine Bilin word (Dolgopolskiy 1973:281): 

ddxna d-dkm 'old man' (the singular has no tone) 

3. -a for a singulative, corresponding to a plural with -f 6 which has the tone on the 
initial syllable. The only example is: 

3 ang"5. :, dnk"Z 'palm leaf' 

4. -d for the singulative, the plural has partial reduplication, 7 and the tone is on the 
final syllable. The only example is: 

dm gd dmk 5k 'vein' 

5. No suffix for the singulative, and the plural has partial reduplication, e.g. 


6 This is probably also Afroasiatic, connected with the feminine -L (which occurs also in 
Chadic) . 

7 It is interesting to see that in Bilin most of the nouns having reduplicated plurals refer 
to parts of the body (Palmer 1958a: 387, n. 2). It is possible that some of these nouns at 
least originally had geminated roots which have survived in the collective forms but the 
gemination has been lost in the singulative (C^VC 2 C 2 -+ C]VC 2 ). Dolgopolskiy (1973:197) 
reconstructs many geminate roots for Cushitic and Omotic. Hetzron (private letter) would 
like to explain plurals with partial reduplication (and internal -a- plurals in general) 
as going back to full reduplications. He writes "these repetitive occurrences [i.e. full 
reduplications, A.Z.] tend to be shortened, to partial reduplication, as in Agaw mk" 
'tooth' dA.k" b” , sometimes even preserving an a, e.g. Somali rnii/rniicu,. I believe that the 
internal -a- is the farthest-going reduction of the original reduplication (where the 
repeated elements may have been connected by an a.)." 
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*ab 


'mouth' (Dolgopolskiy 1973:230-1, 135-6) 

kad 

kaA$ A 

'stomach' (Ennemor fea6 'stomach) 

tan. 

tat jl 

'breast bone' (cf. Tigre tad ? e ) 

-ti for plural, 8 

e.g. 


nax-ox" 9 

nax" aq " ti 

'husband's father' 


7. No tone in the singulative, but the plural-collective has tone on the final syllable: 


8 . 


dan 

Aon 

'brother' (Dolgopolskiy 1973:295-6) 

kidorj 

kildrj 

'field' 

nohoji 

ndhat 

' chest ' 

kdtab 

kdtafi 

' fence ' 

For gender: 

kdxin/kdkin 'clever 

(masc./fem.) ' 

Consonantal morphophonemic changes cooccur also with internal plural- formations 
the Tigre 10 type, e.g. 

fiivida 

"‘a^fuiA 

'horse ' 

kmfiuA 

kana^ut 

'lip' 

3 dnAdx 

"‘dnaAAdk 

' spear ' 

qmbsA 

qana^dA 

'milking pail' 

AM 

*aA£ul 

'seed' 


There is also one example for gender-differentiation: dan 'brother' and Aani 'sister', the 
latter with a further suffix -i of the feminine; for an etymology, see Dolgopolskiy (1973:295). 


8 With a semantically masculine plural.' An allomorph of this suffix actually occurs in 
AOAdal AaAdnt 'knife' vfoich has been interpreted by Palmer (1958a: 387) as a plural with 
reduplication, cf. naninantDt 'hand', dula/dutt'dt 'club'. There is also most probably a 
lexicalized suffix -in in gimjina/ganZi n 'slave', -urn in ddAguma/daAkum 'sycamore' (cf. 
Section 5, 1 below, and Littmann-Hofner 1962:523). 

9 The occurrence of two fricatives is due either to an assimilation (the singular is al- 
ready a reduplicated form, i.e. an original collective having become a singular when a 
new plural was formed) or the spirantization occurred also in some closed (syllable -final) 
positions. Some cases of an original plural becoming a singular: ’aldla/ *ala£ 'heifer' 
£cf. Dolgopolskiy 1973:169, 314), cf. also the borrowing from Tigre g-ambdA/gana^.'t 
milking pail' (-vA < -a-t), perhaps also gdggiAa/gaggit 'baboon'. 

10 Cf. Palmer (1958b), paAAim, and (1958a: 388) : hdAbdt/hdAa^ 'curtain of bark' , koggai/ hdgdk 
'tobacco box'. 
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4. THE CONSONANT CORRESPONDENCES 

It can be rather safely assumed that the pairs in which consonant apophony is the sole marker 
of number (1. above) are later than those in which it is hierarchically secondary, i.e. merely 
reinforcing the main marker (affixation, reduplication, and probably also tone, 11 see 3. above). 
As in the case of the vowel apophony, consonant apophony must also go back to originally 
purely phonemic alternations. The respective consonant correspondences have been listed by 
Palmer (1958a:38Sff , 1960:112, 1967:1493; cf. Hetzron 1975, 4.1.4.): b/i, d/t, d/6, d/l, 
n/t, k/L, £/£, g/t>, g/k, g" /k" , ui/k" , x/k, x/q, x"/q “ . Palmer (1960:112) further groups them 
(for singular vs. plural) into: 1. voiced vs. voiceless, 2. voiced vs. voiceless with a 
change in the position or type of articulation, 3. other with no distinction in terms of 
voicing. This grouping may be more simply and more specifically rearranged in the following 
manner: 


1. Voiced (singular) vs. voiceless (plural) — devoicing 



2. Plosive (singular) vs. voiceless fricative (plural) — spirantization 


b 

d 

d 


i 

4 13 

6 (with a change in the position) 


DEVOICING 


3. Velar fricative (singular) vs. velar plosive (plural) — despirantization for velars only 



4. n 


£ — ALTERNATION OF LIQUIDS 


5 . K : t 

l : t 

6. u> : fe" 


in combination with N*4. 


We do not know the history of tone in the Agaw languages and in Cushitic in general, but 
an alternative view that tone be the sole marker of plural as an archaic trait is not 
improbable. 

1 2 Though differing also in articulation, they constitute a pair from a morphophonemic point 
of view, cf. Hetzron 1969:4 on z/c. Reinisch (1882:670) notes the g/z alternation. 

1 3 Most probably d -> S -» z -* A, cf. Hetzron 1975, notes 16 and 24. 
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With the exception of dan/Xan where initial consonants are involved (Dolgopolskiy reconstructs 
* ( ) 3 Inm with an initial J V-, cf. Conti Rossini 1912:129-30, the latter also mentions (128) 
ban/ {jOn 'emprunt'), these processes are operative only in medial and/or final consonants. 

The grouping according to the positions is: 


MEDIAL 

FINAL 

MEDIAL 


d:t 


V V 

V V 

V V 

g-.i 

g:i 

Q’-i> 


g:k 

3 * •’ fc" 1 4 

g:k 

bH 

M 


dm 

dr 6 

dm 

dm 15 



x:k 

x:k 

x:k 

X*:k* 



x:q 

x:q 

x:q 

X*:q* 

X* : q* 

x* :q* 


Ml 

K--1 


K:t 



l:t 



MEDIAL AND FINAL IN REDUPLICATED FORMS 


w.k* 


It can be concluded from the distribution of the pairs that the apophonies d:t, g : k and g* :k* 
go back to an alternation voiced: voiceless in stem- final position. It was the voiced alter- 
nant that was used in the non-word- final position, i.e. before a singulative -a or in cases 
of partial reduplication (for the medial consonant) . The voiceless one occurred in the word- 
final position, in the collective form which has no ending, and as the final consonant in 
plurals with partial reduplication (galuda/ galut 'big knife', dmga/ddnkdk 'vein' with an 
assimilation of the last two consonnats, cf. 3 mg' 1 i/ 3 mg* sk* 'teat' with no such assimilation). 
There are two exceptions: ^dg/^dg jfe 'maternal uncle' and iag/idg-dk 'mountain' in which the 
voiced consonant is not devoiced in the final position in the singular. This may be due to 
the fact that there is no assimilation in the plural forms. 

The studies available do not mention such (phonemic!) voiced/voiceless alternations being 
operative in the Agaw languages. This may partly be due to the fact that we lack adequate 
phonemic studies in most languages, or it may reflect the fact that this is an archaic trait, 
possibly obliterated in many cases. As a morphophonemic device, however, devoicing does occur 
commonly in Southern Agaw, i.e. in Awngi, in which it distinguishes the first person singular 


14 The only example is g* addg* /g* a-isk" 'belly' in which both the voiced and the voiceless 
alternants occur before a pause. It is possible that the voiceless & led to the devoicing 
of the final g* in the plural. 

15 Cf. note 12. and Reinisch (1882 :670-2) where he notes an alternation d/z, see also Conti 
Rossini (1912 : 28 ,43) . Perhaps, like g ~ z, this is also a dialectal difference or that 
language changed in the meantime (unless Reinisch 's transcription is not impeccable). 
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form of the verb from all the other persons, and in particular from the quasi -homonymous 
third person masculine singular ^ e.g. dig" a 'he came near' vs. cU.kx M d [sic] 'i came near'; 
fanguxd. 'he drove away' vs. fcdncuxa 'I drove away' (Palmer 1959:271, 279, 283, 285; Hetzron 
1975, 4. 1.4. 2 . t 4. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. ) . The pairs are (Hetzron 1969:7, cf. Palmer 1967:1493): b/p, 
d/t, z/c, 16 g/c, g/k, g w /fc", g/q, JjVq’'. 17 Hetzron (1975, 4.1.4. 2.) explains the first per- 
son singular, e.g. 4epe 'I fight' (cf. i ebe. 'he fights', and the imperative -iep 'fight.'') as 
coming from an original (where * 3 e is a reconstructed Sg.lc. form of an auxiliary 

verb) -» *4ep+ a e -* -iepe, i.e. devoicing before a glottal stop as well as in an absolute final 
position. This explanation is quite convincing. Thus, the Awngi devoicing should be in- 
terpreted as affecting originally the word-final position. 

The apophony n/l goes back to an alternation of liquids also in the final position, e.g. 
bx/ux/b-Cl 'ox' (Reinisch 1882:672, cf. Dolgopolskiy 1973:204), gan./gal(lZ} 'calf'. Since both 
n and l occur in the final position, it is quite possible that originally this was a free 
variation. Yet it is remarkable (Palmer 1960:112) that l never follows H, a geminate 
occurs instead: nJL -* It . 

The apophonies h/t and l/t (the latter is a variant of the former, since n alternates with 
l in the final position) go back to an alternation which is still operative in Bilin. Ac- 
cording to Palmer (1960:112), n may not occur after n., l or n, — it is replaced by d. 1B 
The same is true for Khamir (Hetzron 1975, note 22). The devoicing of the final d to t would 
then be secondary. There is also a correspondence tin. in some other Agaw languages. 19 

One also finds spirantization in an intervocalic position (before -a, etc.), perhaps also in 
closed CVC syllables, cf. ddxna < *djxdna/ddkdn 'old man'. Non-velar consonants are further 
devoiced. 20 Examples: liixa/lik 'fire! luixn.'dbd./^'dn.d.^ 'river', gaxa/gaqhq 'cave' (with an 
intervocalic q because of an assimilation to the final one). There are, however, some ex- 
ceptions, mada/maA 'friend', glx/giksk 'horn'. Possibly there was spirantization occurring 
also in CpVC 2 stems also before a pause, unless the divergence attested is due to an original 
free variation or even to some secondary reinterpretation. In the reduplicated forms, the 
occurrence of the plosive in the intervocalic position may be explained as due to an assimi- 
lation, but then it would still be necessary to advance a hypothesis about the development of 
the respective deviating forms (such as glx, etc.). 

There are also some examples where the alternating plosive and fricative occur in exactly the 
same position: kabaAl kafiat 'milking pail', gdddq/gdA dij 'dog', Aa.b'dn./Aa^t 'leather rope' 

(did the final n. have anything to do with the retention of the voiced b?) , etc. Once again, 
free variation may be reason for such forms, unless there was a difference in tone. The 
trouble is that we know almost nothing about the history of tone in the Agaw languages. In 
some cases, there is no spirantization at all, e.g. kdba/kiib 'bed'. 


ie Cf. note 12. 

1 7 Further pairs: w/p and g/k (Hetzron 1969:8). 

18 I bid.: "n has alternative exponents [r] and [d]." Hetzron (1975, 4.1.4.) reconstructs an 
older retroflex *d in this case. He is probably right. 

19 Hetzron i 19 7 5, 4.0.2.) (cf. Conti Rossini 1912:27, 29) states that Bilin and Khamir are 
separated from the other Agaw languages by the fact that they have a (not exceptionless) 
change t -* n, whereas the others have t ■* y. 

2 “Reinisch (1885:677, 836) states that /b/ is pronounced as [v] in Bilin, Khamir and the 
Dembea dialect. Conti Rossini (1912:39) says: "Une tendance generale de tous les parlers 
agaw porte a changer le g en h: le kemant' ne fait pas d'exception, p.ex. tnt-og et 
int-oh il vint." Later he adds (39-40) "Le kemant change assez frequemment le k en k. 
C'est~un phenomene des plus ordinaires aussi dans les autres langues agaw et en tigrai." 
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Some examples actually suggest^that tone was indeed a conditioning factor, 21 e.g. (cf. Conti 
Rossini 1912, §134): kiddy / kil'oy 'field', g* addg* / g ¥ cL&dk* 'stomach', etc., wjth a fricative 
before the tone. Yet this is not conclusive because there is also gabana/gafian 'river bank' 
(with the tone in both forms in the same position), and the opposite in kdxin/kdkin 'clever', 
*dx* Aa/ ^oq* dA 'brother', etc. 

There is only one example of w/fe" , in tamna/tak' 1 in 'clothes', and it is obviously impossible 
to comnent on it. This type is more frequent in Khamir (see below). 


S. THE OTHER AGAW LANGUAGES 

In the other Agaw languages, which are less known, consonant apophony and consonant alterna- 
tion seem to operate on a quite limited scale. As far as the category of number is concerned, 
it occurs in the following languages (sg./pl.): 

1. khamir (Reinisch 1884:672, cf. 589ff) 

b : & aA^/aAbit ' month ' 

t-A mid/amit 'year' (from Semitic), this alternation is very frequent in the 
verbal conjugation, cf. Reinisch (1884:592) . 22 

d:A iamid/i atnAa 'companion' (a borrowing) 

t-A duqal/duqaAd 'donkey' 

iibZi/ iZbAd 'donkey' (cf. Bilin AabaAd/iafiat) 

fe" :w (Reinisch 1884:605-6) in the other direction 

dink ' 1 dn/diAuna ' sycamore ' 

giluk" / giiuwd 'man' (Bilin giAuwa/guAu] 

gVuxk* / giAMVa 'hen' 

lak* q./ tom. 'cow' 

una/uk ' 1 on 'woman' (cf. Bilin qgina/uk ¥ Zn or rather 3 ox ¥ ina / 3 dk ¥ in) 
k:y (Reinisch 1884:606-7) 

giAk.nl goAiyd (also giAka) 'day' 

Zik/liya. 'fire' 
c.:y mia/miya 'bread' 

2. In kemant (Conti Rossini 1912:122, 128-9, cf. Hetzron 1975, 4. 1.4.1, 4.1.4., based 
on Sasse's unpublished material): 

g".-x H tig* cLy/ax* at 'head' 

dog ¥ aAd/ dox" alia 'donkey' 

cf. Angd/Aexa-kan 'young girl' (the i of the plural may be a misprint) 


2 ‘Maybe only in the cases of d/l and d/&, but this is not certain at all. 

Cf. Hetzron ( 1975 , 4. 3. 2. 1.2.). 1 he same in Bilin. In Khamta, Kemant and partially in Quara 
there is t/y. 
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x" •• fe" 3nx" s/mk" ak ' ear ' 

a:£ blnK/blZI 'bull' 

gaA/ gcLZtl 'calf' 
k:y gZy/gZkak 'horn' 


3. khamta (Conti Rossini 1904:202): 

g:x“ gin/ ax * za 'son' 

k:g clkzZn/clgzu 'field' 

4. In quara (Hetzron 1975, 4.2.1.): 

z-'-i z an 'brother ' /izn 'sister' 


5. In falasha (Hetzron 1975, 4.14.1.): 
k:k cLZukua / dlAku 'rooster' 

A-.L dugaAa/ dugaZt 'donkey' (--£ suffix, Dolgopolskiy 1973:275). 


6. THE OTHER CUSHITIC LANGUAGES 

In other Cushitic languages similar morphophonemic or phonemic phenomena occur only sporadic- 
ally. In Beja Reinisch (1895:167, probably quoting Almkvist) mentions the internal plural 
ip the Bisari dialect: mage, sg.: mak 'neck'. There is also an alternation {-ibid. 68) 
do.Aa~de.la 'hole, well' (both singulars in free variation). R.A. Hudson further mentions O'-Aa 
'white' and e.:la 'dirty white' and explains that the word with l denotes something small ^or 
less perfect than the word containing A. In Saho (Conti Rossini 1913:173), there is gaZa/go z 
'horn , bax.al/bokaZZ 'little goat'. In Afar (Mahaffy 1952:43) there is bdda'son' and bcuia 
'daughter'; Lucas (1935) also mentions kabeAo/kaba'a 'panther'. In the Benadir dialect of 
Somali, Moreno (1955:29-30, note that his transcription is phonetic) has gabaA (from gabad 
with a retroflex d, cf. Moreno 1955:15 on [r] as an allophone of /d/; cf. Abraham 1962:327) 
pi.: aabdo 'girl 1 , lllg/ltko 'tooth', ddag'/adko 'force', nln/nZman 'man', fionaA / fiaAdo 
'horse 1 . Sasse (1974a, paAilm) shows similar phenomena in Galab: ^ZdZd-dZ/ D ldZA-e 'louse', 
klmZd-dl/kimZAA-Z 'small bird', (cf. Dolgopolskiy 1973:30), ^ZZ/^Znnd 1 eye' , ^bd-u/ '‘ot-il 
'bread', gubl/gol-d 'donkey', gd/gdoA-d (is there a phonemic /g H /?). Black (1973:24) presents 
Konso ti-ta/ZZd-d 'eye'. In Gidole (Sasse, MS), one finds IZXa/Inda 'eve', la^ltta/lapa 'ear'. 
Iraqw has (Whiteley 1958 Tucker-Bryan 1966:575): tleoA/tleet 'tali' (Alagwa tleyi/ 

tleden) , quq D maA/qaq 3 mat 'short', nZZna/nllnakw ( ? ) 'small', dawa/daba 'arm' (also in the 
Gorowa dialect), daijv/dawe (?) 'elephant', aZawZ/aZcIo 'water pot' (Gorowa dialect: aZIaU 
ildo) . 


7. THE OTHER AFROASIATIC LANGUAGES 

A search for parallel forms (only typologically speaking) in other branches of the Afroasia- 
tic family would be desirable. Theoretically one may expect to find some. It is a well- 
known fact that, especially in Semitic, there exist many triconsonantal roots differing only 
in one radical and having the same or related meaning. Some of these are possibly due to the 
lexicalization of some old alternations. For such phonemic and some morphophonemic alterna- 
tions, see Brockelmann (L908:204ff, 219ff, 151ff). Brockelmann does not differentiate between 
diachronic and synchronic processes. 

In Egyptian, there is at least one example (Edel 1955:127): jxt/jit 'thing, goods' (the same 
in AtatuA pAonomZnaZlA , cf. Ibid. §264). 
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For Berber, Prasse (1972 : 38L76) presents both phonemic and morphophonemic consonantal 
changes in Tuareg (cf. Basset 1952: 5- 7). 2 3 

Obviously, most, if not all, of the languages involved have morphophonemic consonant alterna- 
tions, but it would be interesting to find out whether these have developed in a true apophony, 
as partially in Bilin. 

In Chadic, Hausa exhibits a particularly interesting change before suffixes beginning with e 
or l (but not before any /e/ or /i/, for this is a morphophonemic, and not phonemic, process): 
d -» g, t -* c.j 4 -» 4, z -> g, w -* y, etc., e.g. (sg./pl.) kaz a/kajl 'chicken' bauia/bayl 
'slave', hancl/hantuna 'nose', gaXl/gaiuna ~ got>aye 'hair', ilppa/Al^o&l plan, drawing', 
takl (or taphl) / tafiukka 'lake' (Taylor 1959:108, 110), mace/ mate. 'woman'; cf. aba 'father', 
uwa 'mother' , lyaye 'parents ' ; wa 'elder brother ', ya 'elder sister ' , yaya/ yayya 'elder 
sibling (sg./pl.)'; mljl/maza 'male'; cfa 'son', ya. 'daughter', yaya 'children'; 4 a 'bull', 
ianlya 'cow' (with an Afroasiatic feminine suffix) pi. 4 emu 'cattle' (Abraham 1959:27), 

Xanaya 'cows' (feminine plural, cf. Taylor 1959:11, Sceglov 1970:78ff.). 
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